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THE SPEAKER. 4l 


Andersen’s charming story, the main features of 
which are worth recalling, if only to show that its 
heroine is a purely literary creation, with no more 
raison d'étre than the equally celebrated heroine of 
a Mihrchen that is no Méhrchen—the Lorelei. An- 
dersen’s Mermaid saves a shipwrecked prince from 
drowning,and straightway falls in love with him. For 
his sake she leaves her home in the deep; and, wise 
beyond her state and time, recognising the fact that 
the truest love is service, she becomes his faithful 
attendant till he marries. Then she opportunely 
dies, in orthodox fashion, of a broken heart, and is 
rewarded by the gift of immortality. This is more 
like a modern novel than a folk-tale. In fact, we 
have here and in the Lorelei story, as in Undine and 
Melusine, the mermaid folk-tale overlaid with the 
Paracelsian fancy of elemental sprites. Myths are 
as old as the childhood of the race. Self-sacrifice 
was not a virtue of Early Man, whence it is safe to 
conclude that Andersen’s “Mermaid” is but a 
variant of a much older folk-tale. 

But as mermaid stories must have had an origin, 
where is that origin to be sought? Much seeking is not 
necessary if one will only go the right way to work. 
Haeckel’s dictum that the history of the individual 
is the history of the race is as true in the region of 
myth as it is in that of biology. Educated men and 
women of the present day have lost the myth- 
making faculty, and must go to their children, or to 
those whose minds are childlike, to learn whence 
such stories sprang and how they grew. Intercourse 
with the peasantry and listening to their tales 
would teach one much. But they must not be 
questioned, or they will be startled into sudden 
silence. A good listener in a village would hear 
tales the counterparts of which might be found in 
Theocritus, who but gave permanent form to folk- 
tales current in his time. Then the classics lie ready 
to our hands; and for Hebrew folklore, there is more 
of it than most people wot of in The Book, which 
is in truth a library or a literature. But these 
should be read as colours should be mixed—with 
brains. And that is not an easy task. If, however, 
we must have literature—in plain words, if we 
are to enter into other men’s labours—Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies” will give us all we want. There 
are land babies, why not water babies? Voila towt. 
It is not much of a secret—the source of this 
mermaid myth—even as he states it at length. 
“No water babies, indeed? Why, wise men of old 
said that everything on earth had its double in 
the water; and you may see that that is, if not 
quite true, still quite as true as most other theories 
which you are likely to hear for many a day.” 
How deep a hold this fancy took of early naturalists 
may be seen from their works; and traces of it 
still linger in such names as “sea-lion” and “ sea- 
bear,” though the reason for such names has long 
been forgotten by many of those who use them. 
Hence it is clear that the mermaid of folk-tale 

is no kinship with siren or sea-nymph, and cer- 
tainly none with fish-shaped gods. The dugong and 
the Manatee were probably taken by Early Man 
a8 proving the existence of man-like beings living 
in the sea: they did not give rise to the idea. 


AN IDEAL MATRIMONIAL AGENCY. 


HERE is surely just a touch of hypocrisy both 
in the “roars of laughter” and the “shocked 
Comments” which have followed the development of 
the Matrimonial Agency case during the last few 
Weeks, It is well that we should have high ideals, 
but we may without prejudice spare a charitable 
thought for the faded and elderly man who, after a 
Opeless quest for an eligible partner, falls back in 
the last resort uponadvertisement and the exchange of 
photographs. Nor, indeed, is it for the richer classes 
tobe incontrollably amused at the ambitions of a 


young clerk who fancies himself a good catch for a 
lady of solid means. No doubt it sounds vulgar 
and indelicate, when exposed in the witness-box and 
submitted to the facetious cross-examination of 
clever barristers. But the ambition is not unknown 
in other walks of life, and there are means of 
advertisement, familiar to blameless parents whose 
breeding is beyond reproach, which differ not at all 
in principle, but merely in the fact that they are 
sanctioned by the practice of “ good society” and 
considerably more effective for their purpose. 

The case of “The Great World’s Marriage 
Association” is not at this moment open to com- 
ment. But the question at issue is not whether a 
matrimonial agency is within the law as such, but 
whether this particular agency has been conducted 
within the bounds of the law. Upon that we 
express no opinion at all, but we can conceive a 
kind of matrimonial agency which would not only 
be within the law, but a boon and a blessing to 
thousands of worthy men and women. Whena woman 
fails to marry, it is a common and unkindly assump- 
tion, in nine cases out of ten, that she has been found 
undesirable. To say that this is universally untrue 
would be to take a wildly optimistic view of human 
nature. But this, at least, is certain to anyone who 
has made the briefest study of spinsterhood. There 
are thousands of excellent women whose obvious 
destiny is marriage and motherhood, but who have 
been panoplied by nature with a kind of perverse 
armoury against mankind. This would be an ex- 
cellent protection against the undesirable man, ex- 
cept that in such a case it is wholly superfluous. The 
undesirable man does not seek them, and the armoury 
is fatal to the other kind of man, who is generally 
on his side of a like disposition, paralysed by the 
thought of a proposal and quelled by the conviction 
of an unspoken negative on the lips of the woman who 
would make him an ideal wife. So there remains in 
the world a large class of both sexes known to us all 
—men who can’t marry but have always longed to, 
women who haven’t married but have the makings 
of the best wives in the world. Third parties look 
on hopelessly, with the remark that so-and-so were 
made for each other, till the woman settles down to 
confirmed spinsterhood and the man is convinced, 
though he never asked, that no woman would ever 
have him. 

The ideal matrimonial agency would deal, first of 
all, with these cases. It would be conducted by 
people of exceptional delicacy, whose discretion was 
absolutely warranted. It would smooth the path of 
men who won't ask because they are afraid of 
being refused, or don’t ask because they simply 
don’t know how. It would bring together those 
others who have skirmished about each other for 
years, without the nerve ever to come within 
range. The world, it is true, generally dismisses 
these cases with a kind of impatience. “ Faint 
heart,” it exclaims, “never won fair lady,” and that 
is thought to dispose of the matter. It is an 
excellent maxim for the bluff, brawny, and self- 
confident, but there is a class of men—often strong 
and determined enough in all other relations—who 
have a born incapacity to break the ice with women. 
The ice once broken, they make the best of all 
husbands; but the stern rule that man proposes is 
absolutely fatal to them. If the world were ordered 
on absolutely right principles, many women would 
come into it with a birth-mark signifying that they 
were to propose, and numerous men would bear a 
similar mark signifying that they should wait for 
proposals. Our ideal matrimonial agency should 
have a dispensing power to declare, after duly 
examining the case, that the woman should pro- 
pose. It would also have an educational branch 
for both sexes. Any man who was duly con- 
scious of his ineffectiveness towards women might 
put himself into its hands for preliminary instruc- 
tion. He might thus get to know a little of the value 
to women of hundreds of things which to him are 
nothing, and be purged of endless solemn and dismal 
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opinions about her dress, her vanity, and her sup- 
posed frivolity. We have known a very promising 
match break down, all because the man declined on 
any terms to wear a frock-coat. The woman 
was quite right in that matter; it wasn’t the 
frock-coat, but what it implied. The man who 
would not make the small concession implied 
in the exchange of a “cut-away” for a frock-coat 
would have made that woman miserable, and 
probably converted married life into a prolonged 
wrangle over her milliner’s bills. But a course of 
education under our ideal agency would probably 
have saved the rupture. 

The last group of cases which our ideal agency 
would take in hand would be the mariages de 
convenance. It is a common notion that these are 
not a “British institution.” In this land of 
romantic love no one marries for the motives 
that are called mercenary. Well, let us put it 
with more delicacy and say that here, as elsewhere, 
there are at least a certain number of people 
who are not susceptible of deep emotions, and who 
marry for what may be called practical con- 
siderations. There are audacious people in France 
who say that these make the happiest unions in the 
long run, and the great Nordau seems to hint that 
marriage being an institution for average and normal 
beings, the creatures of love and passion naturally 
make a mess of it. We do not propose to enter 
upon that controversy at the fag-end of an article, 
but it may perhaps be hinted without offence that 
there are marriages on this side of the Channel 
into which the thought of worldly prospects and 
convenience occasionally enters. If there were no 


‘marriages in England except among parties of whom 


each was in love with the other, there would, we fear, 
be an abnormal number of celibates among both sexes. 
In the time of our grandmothers it was, indeed, 
hardly thought respectable that a lady should avow 
her love before her marriage, and the sentiment 
still lingers in some circles that this is the man’s 
part exclusively. But the worst of the marriages of 
convenience—or of deliberation, as we should prefer 
to call them—is that both the man’s and the 
woman’s choice is so exceedingly limited. Taking 
the average social circle, the selection is generally 
confined to about a score at the utmost, and the 
chance of finding means suitable, together with a 
disposition and temper adjustable to your own, 
is materially reduced. Here our ideal agency would 
come in to widen the circle and give the deliberate 
as apart from the passionate men and women a fair 
ehance. It would need discretion and candour, but 
the thing is not impossible, and there are, indeed, 
many devious and ill-organised attempts to get it 
done at the present time. In Catholic countries the 
Father Confessor manages many of these delicate 
duties, to the advancement and profit of his flock; 
but in Protestant countries there is a felt want for 
our ideal matrimonial agency. 


THE DRAMA. 


* THE PRISONER OF ZENDA”—“ THE LATE Mr. Cas- 
TELLO THE SIGN OF THE Cross.” 


BLIND belief in the sacro-sanctity of the 
“drama’s laws,” the “canons of the theatre,” 

is not, so far as I can guess, an element in my “ per- 
sonal equation.” Nor need I go to my temperament 
to find a reason for not laying down the hard-and- 
fast rule that novels should never be converted into 
plays. For that rule would condemn a good half of 
the Shakespearean theatre: which, as Euclid says, is 
absurd. (Though, occasion serving, I think it might 
be shown that even Shakespeare was sometimes 
misled by sticking too closely to his text—as, e.g. 
in the madness motif of Hamlet.) But this much, at 


- any rate, of the objection against the dramatisation 


of novels is well founded: they are like erudition jp 
a writer, which lures him into presenting a mosaic of 
quotations instead of freshly-minted thought. The 
novel offers the dramatist a set of ready-made 
situations and ideas, and he is tempted to transfe, 
them bodily to the stage; whereas his prope 
business is to throw them all again into the crucible, 
and to let them melt before taking a fresh cast. For 
the very fact that these situations and ideas first 
found expression in the form of the novel is pre. 
sumptive evidence that the novel was their appro. 
priate form. Express them through another medium, 
and they are warped or blurred; their virtue has 
gone out of them. These general objections apply 
to Mr. Edward Rose’s dramatic version of Mr, 
Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda ; and there are 
some special objections as well. Much of the charm 
of Mr. Hope’s romance was due, I think, to qual. 
ities which were peculiarly literary. I refer not 
merely to the style, the fastidious choice of 
words, the well-bred restraint, but to the ethos 
of the thing, the atmosphere of generous mag. 
nanimity, the atmosphere which blows through 
so many pages of Stevenson ard still more of 
Meredith. To read the book was to be vaguely 
reminded at once of “ Prince Otto” and of “ Harry 
Richmond.” These qualities necessarily disappear 
when the book is transferred to the stage. On the 
other hand, the transfer only brings into greater 
prominence one of the weak points of the book—its 
lack of construction, its discontinuity. There are 
two main subjects in the story. On the ono side 
it presents merely the achievement of an adventure, 
the personation of King Rudolf by Rassendy], and 
the subsequent rescue of the king from the Castle 
of Zenda. On the other, in the love of Rassendyl 
for the Princess Flavia, it offers a “case of con- 
science.” The first of these subjects is, to my mind, 
a vastly better thing in the book than in the play. 
The siege of Zenda, as told in print, was as exciting 
as anything of the kind in the elder Dumas; in the 


.theatre it is found to be a mere nothing. As for 


the coronation business, it gives the management a 
fine opportunity for rich costumes, flourishes of 
trumpets, processions of ambassadors made up after 
the likeness of Wellington, Andrassy, and so forth; 
but one feels all the time that this sort of spectacle 
is better done by Sir Augustus Harris. (And really, 
prejudice though it may bo, I am in no mood to be con- 
fronted with Sir Augustus Harris when I am minded 
to enjoy Mr. Anthony Hope; they occupy quite 
different compartments in my brain.) The second 
subject, the “ case of conscience,” is better suited to 
the stage. We have Rassendyl torn betsveen love 
and duty—and yet not too clear a duty either. He 
has won the princess’s love for himself—it is the 
man in him she loves, and not the king—yet to 
reveal that he is not the king may destroy her 
love for the man, when he stands forth as an 
impostor. His honour compels him to declare 
himself, while, on the other hand, the safety of 
the man he is personating forbids it. Here is 4 
fine situation, ingenious in its complications, its 
confusion of personalities, and yet quite naturally 
contrived. Now Mr. Rose’s handling of this subject 
disappoints me. It is not “ prepared,” not developed, 
not emphasised; it becomes merely episodical—as 
thing to return to at intervals when the adventure 
subject is not for the moment available. There was 
the same alternation of subject in the book, I know; 
but there one’s imagination had full play to fill up 
the gaps; the reader supplied the continuity. In the 
hard, definite, solid presentation of the stage no such 
process is possible; it is here, I think, that the danger 
to the dramatist of adhering too closely to the book 
is illustrated. There is a further drawback on the 
stage of which I am conscious, but which I find some 
difficulty in explaining. I must, however, make the 
attempt. Much of the interest of the book arose, ! 
need hardly say, from its central idea, the persona 
tion of a Continental monarch (Ruritania at the St 
James's would appear to be a German state) by 4 
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oung English commoner; you had the difficulties 
of the man in matters of etiquette, his constant fear 
of discovery, and so forth. And the fact that he 
was able to carry it all through so bravely, undis- 
covered, gave you the joy of the marvellous. How 
does this work out on the stage? An actor, A, has 
frst to personate someone outwardly like himself, 
put exaggerated for stage purposes, carried, as the 
mathematicians say, to a higher power—call him, 
then, A*. The story demands that <A® shall also 
have to personate someone outwardly like himself, 
yet with a difference, the difference between a king 
and a private person—call him A*. Stage-illusion 
demands that we shall suppose everybody else to 
mistake A* for A*, but, as a matter of fact, our eyes 
assure us that A® actually is A®, for they are both A. 
Some attempt, of course, has to be made to remind 
us from time to time that A is personating, now A’, 
now A®, and yet again A? in the disguise of <A’. 
Thus A’ relapses into an English colloquialism which 
makes the courtiers of A® stare; or an English friend 
of A’? is introduced to him and carries on a conversa- 
tion under the belief that he is addressing A* (and 
oh! the lamentable fun of the friend’s perpetual 
confusion between “sir” and “your Majesty” and 
“old chap” !). But, as I say, there is at the back of 
ow minds the consciousness that we are looking 
at A all along, and that it is quite natural he 
should be mistaken for people who are not merely 
like himself, but actually himself. Hence we lose 
the joy of the marvellous that the same confusion 
of persons gave us in the book. But all this, 
of course, is no fault of Mr. Rose’s. For the 
rest, I do not see that his prologue—in which 
the eighteenth-century scandal in the Rassendyl 
family, merely alluded to in the bock, is acted 
out before us—was strictly necessary, though it 
certainly provides a good genre picture and a 
stirring duel. And one feature of his play I can 
praise without stint: the preservation of one of 
the strongest elements of the story, in the contrast 
between the kingly sham king, and the unkingly 
real king. That the gallant man who would have 
ruled Ruvitania so well should have to shrink away at 
the end, resigning to a half-imbecile drunkard the 
woman he loves and the state he has saved, is a stroke 
of irony which, I see, some of the St. James’s 
audience would like to have been spared; to my 
mind it saves the play from tailing off into con- 
ventional melodrama. No great demands are made 
upon the actors. Mr. Alexander wore his uniforms 
bravely, but was on the first night a little too 
vociferous, I thought; Miss Evelyn Millard made a 
charming Princess Fiavia ; and Mr. George Bancroft, 
patre Bancrofto filius Bancroftior, made his first 
successfully in a small “ character” 
part. 

I promised to return to The Late Mr. Castello, 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new farce at the Comedy; but 
in the week’s interval I must plead guilty to having 
changed my mind. A piece of sheer fantasy of this 
kind, as a matter of fact, hardly calls for detailed 
criticism. Doesitmake youlaugh? Then it is good. 
Ifnot, not. It made me laugh for two out of three 
acts; after that, I felt it was laboured. Fantastic 
farce (this one strikes me as in the formula of The 
Tnportance of Being Earnest) demands a very light 
touch; and Mr. Grundy is a little heavy-handed. 
But it is pleasant to see Miss Winifred Emery as a 
merry widow, and both Miss Rose Leclereq and Miss 

smé Beringer are amusing. Indeed, all the honours 
of the entertainment fall to the ladies. 

As to Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Sign of the Cross— 
amedley of Christmas-card religiosity, smug erctics, 
and sheer brutality—I would rather say nothing. 

€ piece offends all my instincts. I understand 
that it has caused a wave of enthusiasm in the New 
4&8 Well as in the Old World, and has been the means 
0 reconciling innumerable ministers of innumerable 

enominations to the theatre. It is no business of 
line, thank goodness! to comment upon that. 


A. B. W. 


ARMENIA; DUTY AND IMPOTENCE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, January 4th. 

F the past I have nothing more to say. All the 
world ought to know by this time what has 
happened here during the past year. They know 
by whose orders all these massacres have been 
executed. They know that half a million of 
Christians have been killed or reduced to starva- 
tion for no other crime than their faith. They 
know that many thousands—chiefiy women and 
children—have been made Moslems by force. They 
know that the six Great Powers have deliberately 
condoned all these atrocities, and given up all 
idea of punishing anyone. Those who have been 
responsible for what has been done or left undone 
have to answer to God for their acts. It is not for 
me to judge them or to predict what punishment 
will fall upon them or the nations which they 
represent. That it will come in some form and at 

some time no one doubts. 

“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding sinall, 
Though with patieneo stands He waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all.” 

As a newspaper correspondent I am concerned 
not with the past, but with the present and the 
future. The six Powers, cr some of them, at least, 
still have a certain amount of influence with the 
Sultan—as they had a hundred years ago—and 
however smallit may be in comparison with what 
they had two years ago, it ought to be pressed to its 
utmost limit to save what is left of the Christian 
population of Turkey. The responsibility in this 
matter does not rest with the Ambassadors here, 
least of all with the English Ambassador, but with 
the Foreign Ministers, who allow no liberty of action 
to their representatives. They ought to put a stop 
to the massacres, and they ought to make it possible 
for aid to reach what are left of the sufferers. 

Large sums of money are coming in from England 
and America, and it is understcod that the Red 
Cross Society of America, and perhaps of other 
countries, proposes to take up the work of relieving 
the starving. The suffering is terrible beyond 
description—especially in the ruined villages. I have 
never heard anything more pathetic than the letters 
which are now coming in from those who have 
relatives in Constantinople, and write for help. As 
the letters have to come through the Turkish post 
and are examined, they cannot write very freely, 
and have to put in, every few lines, something about 
“the paternal mercy of our Sultan Abdul-Hamid.” 
I have one such letter before me now. It names 
thirty-one men who were killed, and says that not 
more than one-fifth of those who escaped can live 
through the winter; then thanks his Majesty for 
sending four police officers to the village. 


“Food and clothing and fuel have all been carried away. . . 
Some Armenian merchants of the city are at last distributing 
some flour to the villagers. . . I write this letter with tears. I 
wish that I also had died at that time, and had not heard the 
shrieks and wailing of the women and children, who roamed 
about naked and hungry. Children who had lost their parents, 
and parents who had lost their children, sometimes did not even 
dare to weep, lest the fierce hunters should hear and kill them. 
God give long life to our Sultan! We telegraphed to the Vali 
asking him to send men to find our property (it was in the 
neighbouring Turkish villages), but have received no answer ; 
while we had to put together all the few paras (farthings) each 
of us had left to make 95 piastres (17s,) to pay for the telegram. 
Send money as soon as possible. In all of our families there is 
nothing to eat. are howling with hunger.” 

I know something of this family. For villagers 
they were rich, and had a fair education. There are 
2,500 such ruined villages, with their shelterless and 
starving people. Thus far it has been very difficult 
to reach any of them with aid of any kind, and 
unless the Great Powers insist upon freedom to 


give this aid, it will be practically impossible to 


reach the majority of the sufferers. 
The other duty of the Powers is still more im- 
portant—to put a stop to the massacres and the 
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plunder of the Christians. Later on it will need 
very vigorous intervention to restore their farms 
to the villagers, as in many cases they have already 
been appropriated by the Turks; but now it is a 
question of life. There is no use in giving a man 
money or focd or clothing, when the first Moslem 
whom he meets knocks him down and takes it away, 
or when the police seize it on pretence of collecting 
taxes; but in many places this is going on all 
the time. Worse than this, we not only have 
news this week of a massacre at Bividjik and 
a second one at Vorfa, but from other places 
where massacres have taken place the news is 
alarming. The Christians are shut up in their 
houses. For many weeks there have been no 
services in the churches, and, as one corre- 
spondent writes, “It needs only a wink from 
high quarters to exterminate the whole Christian 
population,” and the Moslems are expecting it. 
Similar statements come to-day from three Vilayets. 
Ramazan commences February 15th, and that special 
form of worship which is so highly commended in 
the books of law, which consists in killing and 
plundering Christians, is likely to be practised 
everywhere. The hundreds of Softas who have 
been sent out from Constantinople to preach through 
the country are certain to fan the flame, and the 
success of this method cf either killing or convert- 
ing the Christians—(I have heard of 14,000 new 
conversions in two Vilayets since I commenced 
this letter)—must rouse the religious enthusiasm of 
the Palace. 

The massacre at Bividjik, which is reported to 
have been the work of the Hamidieh cavalry, is one 


- of the worst that has taken place—some two thou- 


sand having been killed and five hundred houses 
burned. It is expected that all the towns in that 
vicinity will meet with the same fate. It appears 
that the Turkish official report of the capture of 
Zeitun was premature. It still holds out, and the 
consuls are to go from Aleppo to arrange a surrender. 
If the first condition is that the Armenians give up 
all their arms, I doubt whether they will consent. 
They would rather die with arms in their hands 
than be massacred, and I do not see what guarantee 
the consuls can give for their safety. It is said that 
there is not a man left in Constantinople of all those 
to whom the Ambassadors gave their cards as a 
personal guarantee two months ago. All have been 
arrested and disappeared. If the Powers cannot 
protect men in Constantinople, it is a question 
whether they can in Zeitun. At any rate, this is 
the feeling of the Armenians here. 

Now the pressing question is, What are the 
Great Powers going to do in view of present and 
prospective massacres? Will they allow these things 
to go on through the winter, and in the spring look 
with indifference upon a new outbreak of the Kurds ? 
If there is nothing that England can do, and Russia 
is ready to act, it seems to me criminal for England 
to stand in her way. It may be humiliating; it 
may be exasperating, in view of the obvious fact 
that Russia has been playing her game for a year 
past to bring about exactly this state of things. 
But, after all, England has had her opportunity. 
She had the cards in her hand last summer to win. 
If Lord Salisbury has some plan to win now, so 
much the better; if all or most of the Powers could 
work together, it wonld be better still. But to 
do nothing to stop these massacres or save the 
Armenians who are starving is a crime for whoever 
may be responsible for it. 


SHADOWS. 


S I walk’d out on Hallow's E’en, 
I saw the moon hang thin and green ; 
I saw beside, in Maidment Wynd, 
Two hands that moved upon a blind. 


As I walked out on Martin’s feast, 

I heard a woman say to a priest— 

*“ His grave is digg’d, his shroud is sewn, 
And the child shall pass for his very own." 


But whiles they stood beside his tomb, 

I heard the babe laugh out in her womb— 
“ My hair will be black as his was red, 
And I have a mole where his heart bled.” 


Q. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 


DANTE ROSSETTI. 


* HE Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by William 

Michael Rossetti (London: Ellis & Elvey), 
is an interesting book, though we dare not 
pronounce it a good one. It is inartistically com. 
piled ; genius has had no hand in it. Yet it hasa 
charm—the mingled charm of naiveté'and a dogged, 
commonplace veracity. Nobody but a_ brother 
could have written it. We daresay it will annoy 
some whose names are or are not (but might have 
been) mentioned in it; but the outsider, the mere 
human outsider, the man who wants to know, will 
(unless we are mistaken) be thankful to Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti for his candour, his love of detail, and his 
brotherly familiarity. We have not many such 
biegraphers, and we frankly confess we are glad to 
add to the number. Brothers do not make bad 
biographers, e.g. Mr. Leslie Stephen wrote a much 
better Life of his brother, Fitzjames, than anybody 
could have done; even Francis Newman's splenetic 
notes concerning John Henry Newman contributed 
something nobody else could have contributed to the 
elucidation of a complicated character. 


Brothers are naturally interested in the common 
stock from which both biographer and biographee 
sprang. Gabriele Pasquale Giuseppe Rossetti, the 
father of the poet-painter, was the son of a black- 
smith, who hammered his anvil in the city of Vasto, 
on the Adriatic coast of the old Kingdom of Naples. 
He is said to have taken to his bed and died because 
of a personal chastisement he received from French 
soldiers in 1799. He could neither stomach the 
affront nor avenge it. His honour had received 
a stain, and there was nothing left for him to do 
but, like “lovely woman,” to die. Who will blame 
him? Gabriele was the blacksmith’s third son, 
and was born in 1783. He had natural gifts 
for poetry, music, and drawing. The old feudal 
system, though in its death-throes, had not 
expired, and his feudal lord, the Marchese del 
Vasto, of the famous house of D'Avalos, having 
had his attention called to his youthful vassal, 
sent him both to school and, in 1804, to the 
University of Naples. In the result he became 4 
good Latinist, a fair mathematician, and spoke, in 
addition to his own fair language, French and 
English. He lived in the age of Napoleon, and his 
first appointment was as librettist in the theatre of 
San Carlo in Naples, tempore Joseph Bonaparte. 
In 1815 the Bourbons were restored, and Gabriele, 
then attached to the Naples Museum, took to 
treasons and stratagems, and joined the Carbonari. 
In 1820 there was an uprising, and Ferdinand, after 
the Bourbon fashion, granted a Constitution which 
the following year (being a Bourbon) he revoked 
with the aid of Austrian muskets. Gabriele wrote 
poetry in which he referred to royal assassins 1 
terms of, to say the least, studied ambiguity. 
Kings do not like such references, and the poet 
sought British shelter. Sir Graham Moore, the 
British admiral, most improperly furnished tbe 
rebel with a British uniform, and shipped him of 
to Malta. He never saw Italy again. In Malta 
Gabriele Rossetti lived for more than two years 
teaching Latin and Italian. He was befriended by 
John Hookham Frere, and, says William Rossetti, 
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«Qne of my vivid reminiscences is of the day when 
the death of Frere was announced to him, in 1846. 
With tears in his half-sightless eyes and with the 
assionate fervour of a Southern Italian, my father 
fell on his knees and exclaimed, ‘Anima bella, 
renedetta set tu, dovunque sei.’ ” 

Rossetti came to England in 1824, and early in 
1326 married Frances Mary Lavinia Polidori, who 
was seventeen years his junior. Of her family her 
son gives & most interesting account. She was 
English on her mother’s side, and Byron’s travelling 
physician belonged to the family. Gabriele Rossetti 
got his living in England by teaching Italian, 
and in 1831 obtained an appointment in King’s 
College, London. His son gives a graphic and 
pleasing account of this true-hearted old man, 
whilst the genius of Dante Gabriel enriches 
the biography with a wonderful portrait. There 
were four children of the marriage—Maria Fran- 
cesca, born in 1827; Gabriel Charles Dante, born 
1828; William Michael, born 1829; and Christina 
Georgina, born 1830. They were a united family, 
pound together by the blessed tie of blood relation- 
ship. Troubles beset them, tragedy befell them, but 
nothing was ever allowed to disturb their fellow- 
feeling. The biographer teils the story of their early 
days with an amplitude of detail, a minuteness of 
reminiscence which, though it provokes a smile, does 
not tax the patience of the judicious reader. The 
note of good-faith is never absent. But for these we 
must refer our readers to the volume; to reproduce 
detail is to be dull. The atmosphere of the Rossetti 
home in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, was dis- 
tinctly Italian. An amusing account is given of the 
odd frequenters of this house (pp. 47-54); but the 
result, happy as was the home, was to make Dante 
Gabriel very much of a John Bull. His father’s 
strained devotion to the great pcet whose name he 
bore evidently struck him as fantastic and unreal; 
nor does he ever seem to have cared a rushlight for 
Italian freedom. Indeed, the whole Continent of 
Europe was apt to tease him not a little. How odd 
a thing is man!—particularly man endowed with 
genius; but this variety is rare. It is to be feared 
that the elder Rossetti had more pain than pleasure, 
more anxiety than joy, from his distinguished son. 
Even the beloved mother—and never surely was 
mother more beloved—,once sorrowfully confessed 
that it had been her early ambition to have children 
of genius; but she had come to wish her children 
moe genius and more common-sense. Alas! poor 
mother. 


Gabriel Rossetti, as we will now call the poet- 
painter, was a most precocious child, judged, at all 
events, by a British standard. He was born, be it 
remembered, in 1828. He could read and write at 
five; his first favourite book was Shakespeare's 
“Hamlet.” At six he had written a drama called 
The Slave, containing such lines as these— 


“Ho! if thon be alive, come out and fight me! 
Down, slave! I dare thee, on! Coward, thou diest!” 


| At seven he drew and coloured, “out of his own 


head,” a series of figures of the leading characters in 
the three parts of Henry VI. There seems to have 
been no lack of English books in the house, and for 
reading Gabriel had an insatiable desire. A very 
full account is given of this “seed-time” of the 
mind. In 1836 Gabriel first went to school in Foley 
Street, and the next year proceeded to King's 

llege, where he remained for five years—i.e. until 
1812. This seminary of true religion, so dear to 
Lord Salisbury and the pious Tory party, does not 
Wome to have made much impression upon him. 

The religious instruction at King’s College School 
Counted for little; there were some prayers and a 
chapter of the Bible in the morning.” The biographer 
oes not think that school did Rossetti any good ; 
ut who can say? “His temper, which was always 
an arbitrary and peremptory one, did not improve, 

Ut he retained unimpaired two valuable qualities: 


an easy good-nature, and a facility at forgiving and 
forgetting. From infancy onwards he was always a 
great favourite with servants, shoeblacking men, 
organ-grinders, and people of the like class.” It is 
pretty evident throughout that Gabriel Rossetti was 
from the first “an arbitrary gent,” bent on having 
his own way, and not over-considerate of other 
people’s. It is no great crime. 


Rossetti was first literary and then artistic. To 
be the first only required reading, in which his soul 
delighted ; to become the second involved a mastery 
of technique, a long apprenticeship to business, from 
which his self-reliant nature shrank. He read and 
read. His early taste was for the pronounced—e.g. 
as a boy he preferred Bulwer to Cervantes. In 1842, 
being then only fourteen, he took up with painting 
as a definite profession, going to an academy in 
Bloomsbury Street, where he remained till July, 
1846. About this period his biographer is unusually 
vague. Gabriel does not seem to have pursued his 
studies with great diligence. He no doubt read 
whatever he could lay hands on, and composed 
sonnets—a mode of killing time habitual with the 
whole Rossetti family. Now it was that he made 
acquaintance with Shelley’s poetry and with 
“Tristram Shandy,” and towards the end of this 
time he began his translations from the early Italian 
poets, which did not appear in print until 1861. In 
1846 Rossetti became a student in the Antique 
School of the Royal Academy, where he remained 
for not quite two years, during which time, being 
still under twenty-one, he wrote “ My Sister’s Sleep,” 
“The Blessed Damozel,” “ The Portrait,” the opening 
portion of “ Dante at Verona,” “ A Last Confession,” 
“The Bride’s Prelude,” and began “Jenny.” In 
1848 he deserted the Academy and betook himself 
to the studio of Mr. Ford Madox Brown. Here 
he made famous friendships—with Holman Hunt, 
Millais, Deverell, Woolner, Stephens, and others. 
His sketches were subjected to criticism—“ chairs 
out of perspective,” and so on. It may have done 
him good, but we suppose it is true that Rossetti 
never became a master of the painter's craft. 


The story of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood need 
not detain us. The brothers do not appear to have 
taken it very seriously, thereby proving their sanity. 
Rossetti’s first exhibited picture was “ The Girlhood 
of Mary Virgin,” at the Portland Gallery in 1849. 
It was bought by Lady Bath for £80. In 1850 
appeared the now famous “Germ,” to Rossetti’s 
delight—for he doted on poetry—and to his 
father’s dismay, who evidently feared that his 
obstinate son would fall between two stools. In 
the same year he painted his “ Annunciation,” 
which he only contrived to sell, three years later, 
for £50. It was exbibited at the Portland Gallery, 
and incurred the wrath of the Athenwum as a 
puerility. It now hangs in the National Gallery. 
When will critics cease to revile what they do not 
understand? Nobody was under any obligation, 
either greatly to admire or loudly to praise “the 
white daub,” as Rossetti used to call this picture. 
But to revile it was sheer stupidity. From this time 
forth Rossetti was fixed in his career as a painter, 
and though he knew delay and poverty, it cannot be 
said that, as an artist, he was cruelly treated. He 
had firm friends, vain admirers, and a few buyers. 
He was a masterful, dominant spirit who made him- 
self felt wherever he went, and who (till disease 
destroyed him) lived his life out. In 1850 he fell in 
love with Miss Siddall, and under her inspiration 
continued both to paint pictures and to write poems 
—*The Burden of Nineveh” “ Stratton Water,” 
“Sister Helen,’ amongst others. Owing to Miss 
Siddall’s ill-health their marriage was postponed from 
time to time, and did not take place till the unlucky 
month of May, in 1860. Mrs. Rossetti’s tragic death 
occurred on the 11th February, 1862. From 1862 to 
1870 Rossetti actively pursued his profession as a 
painter, producing oil-pictures, water colours and 
designs. His brother furnishes us with the names of 
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